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been taken up, but no principle has been presented without 


the provision of adequate exercises for its thorough mastery. 


The forty-six lessons of the course hold together in har- 
monious co-ordination and correct sequence. Each lesson 
is logically and pedagodically related to the preceding as 
well as the succeeding ones The entire work has 

carefully graded and the material presented in each lesson 
has been so ordered as to lead the pupil by slow steps from 


the simpler to the more complex facts of the language 
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pating their way and keeping out of their 
path when they menace us. Such a sep- 
aration of intellect from volition as Aris- 
totle made in distinguishing these two 
kinds of knowing finds lttle to support it 
in modern psychology. The nervous system 
is an action system rather than a device 
for the production of knowledge. The 
sensory nerves run into motor nerves and 
the brain is a switchboard whose function 
it is to make appropriate connections. 
Perhaps no justification of literature is 
commoner than that it exists for its own 
sake. We are told over and over again 
that we must study it just because it is 
literature just as we are told that we must 
study science for the sake of science, art 
for the sake of art, knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge. I have heard these state- 
ments and their several variants as often 
as one is apt to who spends his days in 
college work but I confess that no single 
vlimmer of their meaning has ever been 
vouchsafed to me. I am utterly at a loss 
to understand why they have such a con- 
solatory effect upon so many otherwise in- 
telligent people. Science, literature and 
every other form of knowledge is man- 
made. We are forbidden to worship the 
creations of man’s hands, for that is idola- 
try. Are not prostrations before the crea- 
tions of his mind just as harmful? The 
practise of setting up images of wood and 
stone and of bowing down before them has 
ceased almost everywhere, but the practise 
of hypostatizing ideas and _ worshiping 
them has not ceased, but is even to-day 
far more destructive of human life, it 
would seem, than all the other forms of 
idolatry that ever existed, for the German 
worship of that hyper-metaphysical entity, 
the self-existing state, is, as you know, a 
religion which calls for much human sacri- 
fice. To hypostatize science or literature 


may not be as bloody a business, but it is 
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It is, I believe, a far more wholesom: 
view and altogether more helpful to the 
young that literature an ij art and science 
and every other form of knowledge exist 
for man’s sake and came into being for no 
other reas than fT serve nin When we 
take that view we become able to select 


that which is helpful from that which 1s 
less helpful. We open the door to a rea- 
sonable procedure and can determine what 
we shall teach and why we shall teac! 
and how we shall teach it in terms 
human need and gain. 
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I can not but believe that no matter how 
long the world may last and poems and 
stories be written this will be the last 
word as to their meaning. They are meant 
to be models of virtuous thoughts, meet for 
the ears of boys and men who are meant 
to be free and who should fear slavery 
more than death. 

The poet’s power is a greater power than 
the scientist’s or the historian’s yet he deals 
with the same subject-matter that they 
handle and he addresses the same audience. 
All the products of human thinking are on 
their way to his mill. He is the master-re- 
vealer of their significance, a transformer 
whose mission it is forever to compel the 
mind to the uncommonness of the common- 
place. His it is to keep the Green Meadow 
where there are samples of lives. Xeno- 
phon makes Nicerates say: 

My father designing to make a virtuous man of 
me caused me to get every verse of Homer by 
heart. 

One may question the effectiveness of 
the method, but he can not well question 
the purpose which prompted the study of 
Homer. Strabo reports Eratosthenes as 
saying that the poet directs his whole at- 
tention to the amusement of the mind, that 
is, that the mission of literature is to please. 
But in opposition to that idea Strabo de- 
elares that 

The ancients define poetry as a primitive phi- 
losophy guiding our life from infancy and pleas- 
antly regulating our morals, our tastes and our 
actions. . . . On this account the earliest lessons 
which the citizens of Greece convey to their chil- 
dren are from the poets; certainly not alone for 
the purpose of amusing their minds, but for their 
instruction. 

We study literature to-day because the 
Greeks in their wisdom made it a perma- 
nent part of the course of study of all civ- 
ilized people. And we study it for essen- 


tially the same reasons as they. They were 
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wiser than we in making much of the read- 
ing of the poets and they were wiser than 
we in making much of the content of litera- 
ture and little of its form. When the 
Romans came to study it they applied the 
iwuistic methods of the Alexandrians to 


it. They had to master a foreign language 
and that together with their devotion to 
the art of making speeches made them 
acutely conscious about style and the for- 
mal aspects of the writings which they 
studied. When antiquity arose from the 
dead the first book on edueation which 
our renaissance parents unearthed was 
Quintilian’s ‘‘Institutes of Oratory’’ and 
out of that they made their education and 
ours too, for ours has come down from 
them. Our education is Roman, therefore, 
rather than Greek, and our practise of 
studying literature grammatically rather 
than interpretatively follows the defects 
of the Roman practise rather than the su- 
perior virtues of the Greek. There is little 
necessity for employing the Roman ma- 
chinery of literary manipulation. There 
is much more to be said for the interpreta- 
tive method of the Greeks. It is hardly 
more necessary to mix up linguistics with 
the study of literature than it is to mix up 
linguistics with the study of history or Sci- 
ence. The force and directness of the prim- 
itive philosophy which the ancients said 
that literature is, is obscured by that prac- 
tise. Again ‘‘to know the best that has 
been thought and said in the world’’ we 
shall have to be familiar with the literature 
of the world; it is not enough to study 
English literature. I have long wondered 
why we do not introduce our students to 
the world’s greatest books instead of con- 
fining ourselves so largely to those that 
have been written in English. 

Plato must still be our guide and ad 
viser. We must follow the example which 
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any who may desire additional assistance. spicuous advert disr 
r rd fry VW } T ? 5 
LAWRENCE AvuGuSTUS AVERILL, 
\y } " * COU a y YY } t ~ mc 7 7 
Editor. The American Journal of = 
Pe) hool Iluaiene ' ; ; : : 
started and trained under favoral 
ons W dal i ai I \ l 
RURAL EDUCATION AND CONSOLIDA ; ; , 
an tea rs ’ S rll 


TION 


THE national government is now making 


i : : Persuas rity are? } é 
a nation-wide campaign for the betterment ; ; : : - 
: : : : . hos probtien li ‘ } Hie strife for seifiss 
of rural schools. I have just attended a 
. * Suprem / nad {per /u 
three-day session where five states were ie 
represented. This seems to be the oppor- , 
- > l > . . must be dest? ied a il 
tune time for the statement of a few cold- : 
: vein of philanthropic zea ! 
blooded, undisguised facts. I heard much - 
our iegisiators vw i ever wb il t ! 


’ talk of this and that, about, around, above, . 


beyond, but none that made an end of my 


questioning and none that went to the cor vee — Pepe ) ky 
of the difficulty.  aguanrentea _— 
My first premise is that consolidation is ‘®!" Tea! Motives w ee ae ee 

the only conceivable remedy for most of - a . ' : , ixal 
these difficulties. Nine tenths of all the ‘he United States govern 
brain-racking debatable questions are in undert ou ‘anama Cat 

i volved in this one, Furthermore the SU- committer Lt expel P . us 
preme importance of this proble m demands President 1 tit ri 
that we shall no longer depend upon char- less that va of dea ld} 
ity and persuasion for its solution. How nt 1 reas | 
long will it be before the city man will vol President gave them orders to p1 ed. Uf 
untarily and honestly admit that the edu they had endeavor: 
eation of the backwoods country ehild is Int all t reforms 


just as imp rtant to the nation as the eau 
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the Canal would not have been built. Jn 
any government there are times when con- 
version and conviction must come through 
the actual results. All during these rural 
meetings we heard reference to a National 
Drive, as if we were going to take up a na- 
tional eolleetion. 

My plan is this: Let the teachers of every 
state see that at least one congressman is 
elected from that state who shall interest 
himself in having the national government 
appropriate an annual sum of at least $50, 
000,000 to be distributed to the states for 
the improvement of rural schools, but only 
on condition that each state by state levy 
raise and distribute under specifie condi- 
tions the same amount. Let inducement 
take the place of pe rsuasion. We now see 
as never before that the highest and best 
edueation for all the children is not only 
a local necessity, but a national affair and 
a national demand. If there is not an 
awakening, this country will soon pay the 
penalty in a failure of its democratic ideas. 

Jeyond question or cavil this nation must 
do something more definite, tangible and 
practical for the education of all its inhabi- 
tants than simply to distribute facts and 
advice through the commissioner of educa- 
tion. Is there not just as much imperative 
need of an interstate educational commis- 
sion as for an interstate commerce com- 
mission? Commerce is important, but edu- 
cation is equally important and is in just 
as chaotie condition as the commerce of the 
country. 

The first condition of such an appropria- 
tion should be the consolidation of schools 
into large centers wherever possible; and 
the states should be given authority to with- 
hold from any community that refused to 
consolidate the state and national appro- 
priation. This mode of procedure will 


silence petty disputes and local selfishness. 
Such consolidated centers must be large 


eve f trai sport ition needs to be extended 
over many miles. This is quite possible 
with our modern conveniences for trans- 
portation. The size of the consolidated 
schools is of vital consequence and we 


should never begin by making them other- 


wise. Only in this way will we be able to 
have the special teachers necessary for an 


adequate education. By this alone can we 
fulfill the demands of the near future for 
industrial and voeational guidance in our 
land. ( These centers must be made as at- 
tractive, as remunerative, as capable of pro- 
motion and in every way as desirable as 
the city position or we will never have the 
same high quality of talented teachers. 

In all these meetings the slogan is 
‘Teach the teachers and people to become 
rural-minded.’’ That is simply idealistic 
hot air, so long as we do not improve rural 
conditions. In the large meeting to which 
[ refer representing five states, only one 
person could be found actually engaged in 
the rural schools. If I had been a reeruit- 
ing officer for the present country schools, I 
would certainly never have gone to that 
body for volunteers. Self-sacrifice is a 
magnificent subject when you are urging 
others to make it. I do not find fault with 
that worthy body for not volunteering. I 
will not do it myself, I do not know a 
eountry school teacher who does not desire 
something better. Whenever we find an in- 
dividual teacher who is not spurred on by 
some splendid anticipation of promotion, 
there arises a well-founded suspicion con- 
cerning her possible motives and possibili- 
ties. Under present conditions, nine tenths 
of the rural teachers are simply serving 
their apprenticeship imposed upon them by 
town and city. { Anticipation of promo- 
tion and of service in a larger field supply 
the chief motive of their service. Neces- 
sity alone will supply the rural schools 
with teachers until we pay as well or better 
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1¢s. There must be splendid scientific fa il I y pari I 1 int? 
equipment and ample library opportun ¢h-minded 1 wom 
ties. plished n rood h consolidation 
One of the educational movements now ind their effort ive everywhere be I 
heralded with a fiery and passionate en ved w rdial s ind approva 
thusiasm by many is vocational guidance But these achievements are on » small a 
But alas, the country child has been for-_ scale, they st too much to inaugurate 
+ 4] at 


gotten. All their elaborate plans for vo- they lack permanent support, 
eational counsellors, for organization, for foster the evils of local taxati ind pos 


special teachers and records, for placement, — sib! 


for practical opportunities of testing-out, Association make 
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labors. Let that body appropriate funds 


to have a committee cooperate with 
congressmen that have made such nol 
ermrorts towards his achievement, Le 


Supe rhuman vigor and ae IVIt\ character 


ize the whole teaching force of the United 


States. It can be done, it has been achieved 


in other countries. Those of us who hav 


heard the omeia representative of the 


French government speak he eduea 
tional development of his and other coun 
tries know that his words that unintention 
ally touched the weaknesses of our system 
froze like ice and cut like steel. Local 
ation must be destroued through cond 
tional national appropriation. 

D. E. PHiuuips 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

Tuner National Education Association Bi 
tin for January contains a plea for increased 
membership, which in part reads as follows 

It seems justifiable to claim that every pro- 
fessional educator who wishes to render a full 
service to his nation and to cooperate to the 
full in making progress and efficiency in edu 
cation possible ought to maintain a permanent 
and active membership in the National Edu 
cation Association. There are 650,000 teach- 
ers in the United States of North America, 
but there are only 7,878 members of the Na 
tional Edueation Association. The work of 
the National Education Association does not 
justify this neglect. 

Some excuse themselves from membership in 
the National Education Association on the 


ground that their salaries are not adequate, 


that if teachers ought to belong to the Na- 
tional Education Association they ought to be 
paid higher salaries, but who is going to take 
the trouble of persuading the general public 
that a more libeeral allowance ought to be 
made for teachers in the publie budgets of the 


nation? The initiative and the convincing 


arguments have to come from the teachers. 
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Development, increased strength and service, 
is possible for the National Education Asso- 
ciation if a very large percentage of the teach- 
ers of the nation will take out membership 
and keep their memberships permanently. 20,- 
000 members will bring $40,000 a year on 
which to develop this service; 75,000 members 
will put $150,000 annually of protection and 
progress at the service of each member, and 
increase the efficiency of public education so 
notably that the general publie will give to 
teachers an appreciation and support which has 
never as yet been achieved, because we teach- 
rs have never before organized to win the 
cood opinion and the approval which we de- 
erve. The National Education Association 


to do more for its members, and it 
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l. The Immigra » ber sed January 1, is 
a ect i ‘ » the ! nigrant no ( iv to 
come in Amer! i cit I t o feel his respons 
} ty as a cit 

2. Colun i portraying  histe il events n 
America and the growt of tl lemocratie spirit 
of America that is now fighting the militaristic 


P rit of Germany 
German Spies, to expose the methods of Ger 


man propagancists in this country, to teach the 


publie to refrain from talking carelessly, and to 
watch for those who are circulating rumors and 


located at Har- 
ersity, which institution has turned 
facilities, and has given Dr. Baker 
Radcliffe college, 


institution Dr. Baker is also asso- 


leave of absence on pay. 
with which 
ciated, has extended a similer courtesy to the 
division. Associated with Dr. 
Worthington Ford, head of 
of Harvard 
head of the economics department; 


Hollywood and MacAlarney, of 


Baker are Dr. 
the history de- 
partment University; Professor 
Carver, 
Messrs. 


and 


AND 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Henry Montacu Butter, master of 
Trinity College, Cambridg 


Proressor FriptJ01 
versity of Kristiania, Norway, now in 
ton as Minister Plenipotentiary 
United States of 


yn special mission to the 


‘lected an honorary mem- 


America, has been « 
ber of the Washington Academy of Sciences 
Dr. Nansen 
before the 
ind atmospheric temperatures and their rela 


mn January 31 gave address 


academy on “Changes in oceanic 
tion to changes in the sun’s activity.’ 

Dr. Jesse V. McMinian, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools of Marietta and later pro- 
fessor and dean of the school of education at 


Marietta College, has been appoint 


president of the college. 
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Louis WALDMAN, one of the ten s ilist 
ssemblymen, a civil engineer from New York 
City, has introduced a bill in the legislature 


‘political, economical, or social views.” Mr. 


Waldman’s amendment calls for a public hear 


> f yr } t } : oa lter 
ing or the offend ng member ot the faculty 


ished with a bill of particulars stating th 
nature of the charges against him. 

A DISPUTE between the teachers of Carbon 
county, Utah, and the school board over 
aries reached a crisis on January 30, 


thirty-one resignations were placed in tl 


~ 


hands of County Superintend 
Ryan. They include Principal L. D. Rasmus 
sen, of Price, and six teachers, Principal 
Davidson, of Sunnyside, and ten teachers, 


Principal C. H. Madsen, of Castle Gate, and 
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re t ir! 

A f f regular arn ! tes were in this 
hundred fon t ’ ' t 
r l ‘thool d I ] é lu t 

re in it, and n | been taught 
re ki led id adapt t 


suffice ew rvevs were take 1d considered 
is men of science observe data; new lines of 
action were needed. The men who made such 
surveys were in a position to inge their 


minds about former findings, because they had 
decided to see things with different eves if 
they must. The rank and file were not in 
that condition of mind, and could 1 
partly because they had not seen the surveys, 


Sergeants now up from the regular army 


soon admitted that they hed run across a new 


order of ollege men, who took kite] en police 
duties, washil Y dishes, sweeping, peeling 


potatoes and cooking, without the first sign of 
uppishness. Cleaning spittoons was not sup- 


posed to be the business of such men in col- 


lege, but they assumed that duty without a 
grimace. One sergeant told me that he be- 
lieved the test of a man was in the first weel 
If he eould stand the roughing up process 
through which he was likely to be taken then, 
he was good for all the rest. Most of these 


“we men proved their worth in the first 


Chat they re thrown up ag st t va 
rious classes of so y seemed to bother them 
less than it did the 1 trained in the army by 





eo 


school grades, I asked a sergeant 


non-commissioned 


without much education 
new army, and replied, according to the facts, 


ached the non-con 
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er t t ¢ T ( A I i had Det 
ed. Already I had required him to signify 
\ tne! pr t ~ ere uC ording + merit 
' 
] he saw that but one conclusion could bi 
leduced, that by the merit system all t 
ere ‘ ] t t d been 1! ad 
cers. 
] } 
In executing | knowledge, colleg 


found themselves at home. Laboratory ex- 


perience taught them to go at their tasks by 
meti ds they id le irned Gymnasiums had 
given them the physical aptitude 


needed. 
id basketball and football 


training. Commands from officers were much 


like signals from quarterbacks. Many had 
come from col res where mil tary drill was 


required. 
Ambition and determination to rise char- 
acterized college 


men. They were led to b« 


lieve that they were well educated in knowl- 
edge and qualities to cause them to go up. 


With 


the ms¢ lve Ss as the y went. 


confidence they pushed on, adapting 

If they did not see 
the way out they were not greatly worried, 
mode rn 


believing in 


training ] 


some < leg men I d | ttle t S rom 
their training They I d KI ledge ort the 

’ = . 
books bility to learn the regulations, but 


ability to adapt themselves. They felt 
oats, assumed a role 
and altogether were shining examples of in- 
Volumes could be 


mistakes of such 


efficienc. written on the 


men. Among future gen- 
erations of graduates these mistakes should 
be read, that the world may not 
suffer from a spurious sort of ability, the 
product of colleges just as much as the ef- 
ficiency concerning which I have been speak- 
ing. Because one happens to have been for- 
tunate in getting inside a college does not, 
without adaptation, bring him up to the grad 
modern colleges ought to reach to make their 

+4 — 


product efficient. That has been proved be- 


yond question in camp, and will be discovered 


in the trenches Yet, all in all, 
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ther republics : being of special interest to 
American readers, a great majority of the 
ipers are by home delegates and will be of 
equal or greater value and interest to many 


An erican 


commercial education as 


readers [} Sore 10 papers on 


well as those on uni- 


versity education, most of which are by home 


delegates, are real contributions to the subject. 


The general program of the Congress was 


divided into nine important sections, of which 


education is the fourth: each section was 


dix ided 


direction of 


into various subsections under the 
competent committees. The en 
tire proceedings published by the government 
in Washington in eleven large volumes con- 


portant contributions 


stitute one of the most in 


to intellectual and cultural relations between 
produced. The 


the republics of America vet 


statement of the and purposes of 


together with the 


brief aims 
the C 
al d 
education, contained in Volume IV.., 


read. 
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$. Sertal Diagnosis In any one year it is 
practically impossible to measure completely 
e entire educational process by means of 


tal dard tests It will usually be found wiser 
to arrange all the measurable subjects into a 


ries of units, and then to concentrate upon 
the thorough measurement of one unit each 
year. The tests to measure any one unit 
should be so selected as to give a serial diag- 
nosis, t. e., a forward and a backward diagnosis. 
If silent reading be the unit to be measured, 
the central! tests should give us a direct cur 
riculum and habit diagnosis. Forward diag- 
nosis would attempt to show to what extent 
silent reading functions in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, ete., and to what extent results from 
the central tests give an explanation of work 
in these subjects. Just as arithmetic is de- 
pendent upon reading, so reading in its turn 
is dependent upon subordinate mental func- 
tions, such as word knowledge, word relation- 
ship, ete This analysis of the causes of good 
and poor reading by means of additional tests 
we have ealled backward diagnosis. 

5. Comparability —This has three phases: 
(a) Comparability of pupil with pupil, class 


with class, grade with grade and school with 


school. To best satisfy this criterion a test 
should be scaled and should be uniform 
within the range of comparison. (b) Compara- 
bility of pupil, class, ete., with standard. The 
test should possess the attributes just men- 
tioned and should, in addition, be standard- 
ized both as to results and to method of admin- 
istration. (c) Comparability of test with ac- 
tual practise. That test is best which yields 
results most representative of the normal be- 
havior of the pupil in a practical situation. 
There will, of course, be situations where we 
shall want to know not what a pupil will nor- 
mally do but what he can do. The difficulty 
of equating test motivation with life motiva- 
tion may force the adoption of the latter 
method in all cases. But even here the nature 
of the test should be practical. 

6. Objectivity. A test should be objective 
both to the examiner and to the pupil. It is 
objective to the pupil when it is free from am- 
biguity such as would cause legitimate misin- 


terpretation. It is perfectly objective to the 
eXaminer when two examiners would arrive at 
identical results from employing the test 
identical situations Neither perfect objeec- 
tivity nor perfect subjectivity is ever attained. 
Tests occupy points a subjective-objective 
continuum with none located at either ex- 
treme. The per cent. of agreement by different 
examiners is the measure of a test’s location on 
this scale. 
7. Reliability. 
A 


determining the reliability of a test is to cal- 


The conventional method of 


culate the coeticient of correlation between th« 


scores secured from giving the same test or 
similar tests twice to the same group of pupils. 
If this correlation is zero the test is worthless 
no matter how many other excellent qualities 
it may possess The nearer the reliability co- 
efficient approaches unity the better the test 
satisfies this criterion. If the reliability is 
unsatisfactory there are three ways of increas- 
ing it, first by increasing the length of the 
test, second by repetitions of the test, and 
third by a combination of the two. There is a 
limit to the number of times an identical test 
may be repeated owing to its increasing fa- 
miliarity to the pupil, and this limit varies 
for different kinds of tests. Hence the exist- 
ence of several duplicates of a test might be a 
factor in its selection. 

Brown has given us this formula whereby we 
can determine just how many times a test 
must be given to yield a desired reliability. 


nr) 


where n is the number of times, rz is the de- 
sired reliability coefficient, and r, is the coeffi- 
cient actually secured from correlating results 
from one administration of a test with results 
from another administration of the same test. 
It is obvious that if any two of the above fac- 
tors are known, the third can be calculated. 
8. Adaptation to Grade.—To satisfy this 
criterion perfectly a test should enable (a) 
every pupil to make some score, (b) no pupil 
to make a perfect score, (c)* the pupils to be 


2 Suggested by Dr. T. L. Kelley in the discussion 
following the reading of this paper. 
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